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THE  GIPSIES. 


'  Jf  them  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we 
knew  it  not,"  &c.— PROV.  xxiv.  11,  12. 
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Page  25. 


>LIE  sat  on  the  threshold  of  her  home 
on  a  bright  morning  in  May,  eating 


THE  GIPSIES. 

a  cake  which  her  uncle  had  given  her,  and 
now  and  then  throwing  a  crumb  to  the  merry 
little  swallows  that  were  twittering  in  the 
eaves  and  darting  in  and  out  of  their  nests. 

Alie  had  not  sat  long  when  a  tall,  large- 
boned  woman,  in  a  red  cloak,  with  sun-burnt 
features  and  wild  dark  eyes,  approached  her, 
followed  by  a  miserable-looking  little  girl, 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  who  had 
neither  shoes  on  her  blistered  feet  nor  bonnet 
over  her  tangled  hair.  The  gipsy  stopped  be- 
fore Alie,  and,  in  a  tone  which  she  intended 
to  be  winning,  said,  et  Good  mornin'  to  ye, 
my  dear.  Will  ye  cross  my  hand  with  silver, 
and  I'll  tell  ye  your  f ortin'  ? " 

Alie  promptly  declined  the  offer,  not  only 
because  she  had  been  taught  by  her  mother 
never  to  encourage  those  who  pretend  to  be 
able  to  look  into  the  future  and  to  see  what 
God  has  hidden  from  our  eyes,  but  because 
the  appearance  of  the  woman  frightened  her. 
And  had  the  gipsy  said  anything  more  to  her, 
Alie  would  have  retreated  at  once  from  the 
door.  The  woman,  however,  passed  on,  and 
a  few  yards  further  on  found  a  willing  listener 
in  a  nighty  girl  of  the  village,  whose  long  gilt 
ear-rings,  red  ribbons  and  curl-papers,  were 
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the  outward  tokens  of  such  vanity  and  folly 
as  might  easily  make  her  the  dupe  of  a  gipsy 
fortune-teller. 

But  the  thin  little  girl  lingered  behind, 
shyly  eying  Alie's  tempting -looking  cake. 
Alie  broke  off  a  piece  and  held  it  out  to  her. 
The  child  sidled  up,  took  it,  and  devoured  it 
as  though  she  were  famished.  Alie  smiled 
and  gave  her  another  bit. 

"  What  is  your  name,  little  girl  ?"  said  Alie, 
first  glancing  to  see  that  the  gipsy  was  too 
much  occupied  to  listen  to  her. 

"  Madge,"  answered  the  child. 

"  And  is  that  woman  your  mother  ? " 

Madge  nodded  her  head  in  reply. 

"  And  you  go  wandering  about  the  country 
with  her  ? " 

Madge  gave  some  low,  confused  answer, 
which  Alie  could  not  at  first  understand ; 
she  made  out  from  the  child  at  last  that  the 
gipsy  had  pitched  her  tent  somewhere  near, 
and  that  she  could  not  tell  how  long  she 
would  stay. 

"  Do  you  ever  go  to  school,  little  Madge  ? " 

The  child  only  answered  by  a  stare. 

"  Does  any  one  teach  you  to  read  ? " 

Madge   either   did   not   comprehend    the 
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meaning  of  the  question,  or  her  eyes  were 
wandering  to  Alie's  white  kitten  and  she 
paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said.  Alie 
marked  the  curious  glance,  and  setting  down 
her  cake,  went  after  her  shy  favourite,  drew 
it  from  under  the  table  where  it  had 
crouched,  and  carried  it  to  the  little  girl 
at  the  door. 

Alie's  cake  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  gipsy  child  was  turning  away. 

"  My  cake  ! "  exclaimed  Alie.  The  girl 
started,  and  the  piece  of  cake  fell  from  her 
hand  to  the  ground  ! 

Alie,  astonished  as  well  as  distressed,  stood 
looking  for  a  moment  at  the  little  culprit, 
then  said  in  a  voice  of  pity,  "Pick  it  up, 
little  Madge;  you  may  eat  it.  I  daresay 
that  you  are  more  hungry  than  I.  But  oh!" 
she  continued,  as  the  child  obeyed  with  an 
awkward  air  and  a  look  of  shame,  "  did  you 
not  know  that  it  was  very,  very  naughty  to 
steal  it  ?  Did  your  mother  never  teach  you 
that  it  is  wrong  to  take  what  is  not  your 
own  ? " 

A  strange  expression  stole  over  the  face  of 
the  wretched  girl,  which,  coupled  with  the 
gipsy  woman's  appearance  and  what  Alie  had 
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heard  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  race, 
made  her  suspect  that  Madge  would  derive 
little  benefit  from  her  parent's  instructions. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  God  sees  you  ? " 
pursued  the  young  questioner. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him ! "  muttered 
the  child. 

"  Not  know  about  God ! — never  pray  to 
him  ! "  exclaimed  Alie. 

But  here  the  conversation  was  suddenly 
broken  off  by  the  gipsy  woman  calling  to  the 
child.  Madge  looked  frightened,  like  one  who 
had  often  found  a  word  to  be  followed  by  a 
blow,  and  obeyed  the  call,  though  reluctantly, 
casting  a  parting  look  of  regret,  not  at  Alie, 
but  at  her  pretty  white  kitten,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  both  the  gipsy  and  child  had 
disappeared  down  a  lane. 

"Oh,  poor,  wretched  little  Madge!"  thought 
Alie ;  "  no  wonder  that  she  took  the  cake, — 
no  wonder  if  she  grow  up  miserable  and 
wicked !  She  does  not  know  about  God, — 
she  does  not  know  that  he  made  her,  that 
he  watches  over  her,  that  he  hates  sin,  and 
will  punish  it !  What  will  become  of  her  in 
this  world  ?  what  will  become  of  her  in  the 
next  ? " 
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When  her  brother  Johnny  came  home 
from  the  fields,  Alie  told  him  of  the  little 
gipsy  girl. 

"I've  heard  of  the  gipsies," said  he;  "they've 
pitched  their  tent  down  yon  lane,  not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  here  ;  and  the  farmer  says 
that  he  must  keep  a  good  look-out  after  his 
poultry.  There's  a  big  woman,  and  an  ill- 
looking  man  with  a  fur  cap  and  a  patch  over 
his  eye,  who  offers  to  mend  kettles  and  pans. 
Farmer  says  he's  sure  the  fellow  has  seen  the 
inside  of  many  a  jail,  and  hopes  the  party 
won't  stay  long  in  the  place." 

"  Poor  little  Madge  !  it's  not  her  fault  that 
she  is  the  child  of  such  people,"  said  Alie. 

"She'll  not  get  much  good  from  them,  I 
take  it.  She'll  learn  to  tell  falsehoods  like 
her  mother,  and  to  steal  like  her  father,  and 
perhaps  end  her  days  in  prison,"  observed 
Johnny. 

Alie  was  silent  for  some  time.  Her  fingers 
were  now  busily  hemming  a  seam,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  her  work.  At 
last  she  said  softly,  as  if  to  herself,  "And 
yet  that  poor  child  is  precious  !" 

"  Precious  to  her  parents  ?  I  don't  believe 
it!"  exclaimed  Johnny.  "She  looks  as  though 
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they  half-starved  her;  and  didn't  you  see  the 
bruises  on  her  bare  arms  ?  I  don't  believe 
they'd  care  if  she  died  in  a  ditch." 

"  She  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord," 
murmured  Alie.  "  That  poor  little  girl  has  a 
soul." 

Johnny  did  not  answer  for  some  time ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  a  forced  light- 
ness of  manner.  "  I  don't  see  what  you  and 
I  have  to  do  with  the  matter,  Alie ;  we  are 
not  the  little  beggar's  keepers." 

"/  am  not  my  brothers  keeper:  I  have 
read  these  words  somewhere  in  the  Bible," 
said  Alie,  "but  I  can't  at  this  moment  re- 
member what  part  of  it  they  come  from." 

"  Can't  you  ? "  replied  Johnny ;  "  why,  they 
were  the  words  of  Cain  when  he  was  asked 
about  his  brother  Abel." 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

"  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  Alie,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  if  we  could  do  nothing  to  save  that 
poor  child  ? " 

"  I  can  do  nothing,  at  least,"  replied 
Johnny,  and  went  whistling  out  of  the 
house. 

But  Alie's  mind  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  have  learned,  from 
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such  solemn  verses  as  those  which  stand  at 
the  commencement  of  my  tale,  that  there  is 
sin  not  only  in  doing  the  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  do,  but  in  leaving  undone  the 
things  which  we  ought  to  do ;  and  doth  not 
He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  She 
knew  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the 
delight,  of  every  Christian  to  help  others  on 
in  the  road  to  heaven,  by  lending  good  books, 
or  assisting  with  the  purse  such  valuable 
societies  as  have  been  formed  to  carry  out 
this  holy  work. 

Alie  thought  at  first  of  watching  for  an 
opportunity  when  Madge  might  again  pass 
the  door,  and  giving  to  her  a  little  copy  of 
the  "  Young  Cottager,"  which  she  had  earned 
as  a  prize  at  school.  But  common  sense  (and 
common  sense  should  always  be  taken  into 
our  council  whenever  we  try  to  do  good) 
showed  her  great  objections  to  this.  Madge 
could  not  read  the  book,  nor  understand  it 
even  if  she  could  read.  She  was  so  ignorant, 
that  whoever  would  teach  her  must  begin 
with  the  very  simplest  form  of  instruction. 

Alie  dared  not  go  to  the  gipsy  tent:  she 
was  afraid  of  the  woman,  and  yet  more  of 
the  man  ;  nor  did  she  think  that  her  mother 
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would  like  her  to  visit  those  who  bore  such 
evil  characters.  Much  did  Alie  wish  that 
she  could  consult  her  mother,  ever  her  best 
and  wisest  friend ;  but  Mrs.  Morris  was  at 
this  time  absent  from  home.  Alie  was  not 
sufficiently  at  her  ease  with  her  uncle  to 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject ;  and  as  for  her 
brother  Johnny,  he  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter. 

Many  children  in  Alie's  place  would  have 
given  up  all  idea  of  helping  the  gipsy  girl, 
as  a  thing  quite  out  of  their  power  to  do, 
and  would  have  rested  content  with  the 
thought  that  this  work  was  not  intended  for 
them.  But  Alie,  timid  and  gentle  as  she 
was,  was  not  one  to  be  easily  discouraged 
when  her  pity  and  conscience  were  con- 
cerned. She  remembered  how  the  attention 
of  Madge  had  been  attracted  by  her  pretty 
white  kitten.  Might  not  that  kitten  serve 
as  a  lure  to  draw  the  child  a  little  way  from 
the  tent  ?  There  was  a  spot  well  known  to 
Alie,  where  an  old  thorn-tree  grew  at  the 
meeting  of  two  lanes ;  it  was  about  midway 
between  the  village  and  the  place  where  the 
tent  was  pitched,  and  in  sight  of  both.  Alie 
thought  that  she  might  venture  thus  far,  and 
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seek  to  win  an  interview  with  the  poor  gipsy 
girl  There  was  one  great  difficulty  in  her 
way,  at  which  the  reader  perhaps  may  smile-: 
the  old  thorn  could  not  be  reached  without 
passing  the  carrier's  little  yard,  and  the  ten- 
ant of  this  yard  was  a  large,  fierce  dog. 
True,  the  dog  was  chained ;  but  Alie  never 
felt  as  if  iron  or  brass  could  stand  the  force 
of  his  sudden  spring ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
low  growl,  and  sharp,  short  bark  was  to  her 
terrible  as  the  voice  of  a  lion  ! 

"  Johnny,"  said  Alie,  "  I  wish  that  you 
would  go  a  little  way  with  me  this  evening ; 
just  as  far  as  to  the  thorn  where  the  two 
roads  meet." 

"  Do  you  want  your  fortune  told,  Alie  ? " 
replied  Johnny,  looking  up  with  a  saucy 
smile. 

"  No  ;  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  little 
Madge,  if  you  would  only  walk  beside  me 
so  far." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  may  get  me  ! "  exclaimed 
Johnny,  chucking  up  a  penny.  "  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  beggarly  gipsies ! " 

"  If  I  go  at  all,  I  must  go  alone  !"  thought 
Alie ;  and  alone  she  resolved  to  go  !  She 
saved  a  piece  of  bread  from  her  own  dinner, 
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and  wrapping  up  her  white  kitten  in  her 
checked  apron,  set  out  on  her  little  expedi- 
tion. She  repeated  to  herself,  as  she  walked, 
one  of  Watts'  hymns  for  children,  which,  she 
thought,  contained  much  truth  in  very  small 
space,  and  might  easily  be  both  learned  and 
remembered.  The  sound  of  it,  too,  was  so 
pretty,  that  Madge  could  not  dislike  to  learn 
that.  Alie  forgot  all  about  the  hymn,  how- 
ever, as  she  drew  near  the  carrier's  yard  and 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  chain  within.  Almost 
as  much  afraid  for  her  kitten  as  for  herself, 
she  pressed  it  closely  to  her  bosom,  and, 
going  as  near  as  she  could  to  the  opposite 
hedge,  ran  with  a  light,  noiseless  step  past 
the  spot;  then  paused  to  congratulate  her- 
self on  the  dreaded  danger  being  over. 

Alie  reached  the  thorn-tree  in  the  lane,  and 
to  her  pleasant  surprise  found  Madge  seated 
on  the  ground  beneath  it !  The  tent  was  at 
some  little  distance,  though  nearer  than  Alie 
liked  to  have  it.  A  donkey  was  grazing 
beside  it,  and  smoke  was  rising  from  a  fire 
kindled  of  brushwood,  over  which  a  kettle 
was  boiling. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  two  little  girls. 
A  2 
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Alie  found  Madge  more  intelligent  than  she 
had  expected ;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor 
child,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  harshness 
and  neglect,  readily  warmed  towards  one 
who  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare. Madge  could  not  tell  Alie  how  long 
the  gipsies  were  likely  to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  she  eagerly  agreed,  as 
long  as  they  stayed  there,  to  meet  her 
young  friend  every  morning  under  the 
thorn. 

The  shadows  were  ROW  growing  long;  the 
sun  was  sloping  down  to  the  west.  A  heavy 
step  was  heard  along  the  lane,  and  a  dark 
and  ill-looking  man  approached,  with  a  fur 
cap  drawn  low  over  his  brow,  and  a  stout 
crab-tree  cudgel  in  his  hand.  Madge  started 
to  her  feet  like  a  frightened  fawn,  and,  with- 
out a  word  of  good-bye  to  her  companion, 
started  off  for  the  tent.  The  man  called  after 
her  in  language  which  made  Alie  tremble, 
and  it  was  the  greatest  relief  to  her  when 
the  gipsy  had  passed  her  without  addressing 
or  seeming  to  notice  her.  Again  carefully 
wrapping  up  her  kitten  in  her  apron,  Alie 
turned  her  face  towards  the  village.  As  she 
proceeded  along  the  lane,  the  distant  sound 
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of  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tent,  and  then  the  angry  tones  of 
a  man's  voice,  thrilled  to  her  very  soul.  Full 
of  sorrow  and  pity  for  another,  Alie  never 
even  thought  of  the  dog,  till  startled  by  a 
sudden  bound  and  bark,  which  made  her 
quicken  her  steps  towards  her  home. 

Madge  was  now  almost  constantly  in  the 
thoughts  of  Alie.  To  find  some  way  of  help- 
ing one  so  unhappy,  of  teaching  one  so  igno- 
rant, of  pouring  any  sweetness  into  a  cup  so 
bitter,  became  the  frequent  occupation  of  her 
mind.  Alie  took  pleasure  in  mending  up  old 
things  and  making  new  ones,  reserving  little 
dainties,  contriving  small  surprises  for  the 
poor  gipsy  child  in  the  lane.  She  searched 
out  the  most  suitable  verses  to  teach  her, 
thought  over  improving  stories  to  tell  her, 
and  never  forgot,  morning  and  night,  to  pray 
earnestly  for  the  unhappy  little  girl. 

And  was  all  this  trouble  in  vain  ?  No ; 
there  was  one  lesson  which  poor  Madge 
easily  learned,  and  that  was  to  love  her  young 
teacher ;  and  the  next  step  was  not  a  very 
hard  one, — to  love  that  which  she  taught. 
It  was  glad  tidings  to  the  desolate  girl  to 
learn  that  there  was  a  great  and  good  Being 
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who  cared  even  for  her ;  that  there  was  a 
glorious  crown  prepared  even  for  a  gipsy 
child ;  that  she  who  had  never  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  a  home  upon  earth,  might,  after 
death,  dwell  in  a  bright  home  above  the 
skies.  Alie  had  not  yet  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  God,  or  benefiting  her 
fellow-creatures  ;  but  she  had  done  what  she 
could.  She  had  sought  out  one  wandering 
lamb  ;  she  had  cheered  one  sorrowing  heart ; 
she  had  been  a  guide  to  one  who  had  no 
other  to  win  her  from  the  way  of  misery 
and  destruction.  Oh !  dear  reader,  could 
the  same  be  said  of  you  ?  //  thou  forbear 
to  deliver  iliem  tlmt  are  draivn  unto  death, 
and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain;  if  thou 
sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not;  doth  not  he 
that  ponder eth  the  heart  consider  it?  and  he 
that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it? 
and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works? 

Souls  are  perishing  before  thee, — 

Save,  save  one  ! 

It  may  be  thy  crown  of  glory, — 

Save,  save  one  ! 

From  the  waves  that  would  devour, 

From  the  raging  lion's  power, 

From  destruction's  fiery  shower, 

Save,  save  one! 
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Not  in  thine  own  strength  confiding, 
Save,  save  one  ! 

Faith  and  prayer  thine  efforts  guiding, 
Save,  save  one ! 

None  can  e'er,  unless  possessing 

Heavenly  aid  and  heavenly  blessing, 

To  the  work  of  mercy  pressing, 

Save  e'en  one 

Who  the  worth  of  souls  can  measure  ? — 
Save,  save  one ! 

Who  can  count  the  priceless  treasure  ? — 
Save,  save  one  ! 

Like  the  stars  shall  shine  for  ever 

Those  who  faithfully  endeavour 

Dying  sinners  to  deliver, — 

Save,  save  one ! 


THE   TWO    SONS. 


THE    TWO    SONS, 


"A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father;  but  a  foolish  man  despise  th 
his  mother."— PROV.  iv.  20. 


was  a  clear,  cold  morning  in  December. 
Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  gilding  the  long 
icicles  that  hung  from  the  eaves,  and  gleam- 
ing on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  lake,  as 
though  he  would  have  melted  them  by  his 
kindly  smile.  But  the  cold  was  too  intense 
for  that ;  there  was  no  softening  of  the  ice ; 
no  drop  hung  like  a  tear  from  the  glittering- 
icicles.  Alas  that  we  should  ever  find  in 
life  hearts  colder  and  harder  still,  that  even 
kindness  fails  to  melt 

Many  persons  were  skating  over  the  lake, 
— sometimes  darting  forward  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  wind,  then  making  graceful 
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curves  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  forming 
strange  figures  on  the  ice.  And  there  were 
many  boys  also  enjoying  themselves  as  much, 
although  in  a  different  way, — sliding  along 
the  slippery  surface,  and  making  the  air  ring 
with  their  merry  laughter. 

One  of  the  gayest  of  these  last  was  a  rosy- 
cheeked  boy,  who  looked  as  though  care  or 
sorrow  had  never  traced  a  line  on  his  face. 
He  had  just  made  a  very  long  slide,  and 
stood  flushed  with  the  exercise  to  watch  his 
companions  follow  him  on  the  glistening 
line,  when  Dr.  Merton,  a  medical  man,  who 
was  taking  his  morning  walk,  and  had  come 
to  the  lake  to  see  the  skating,  lightly  touched 
the  boy  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Paul  Fane,  is  your  mother  better  to-day?" 

"  Oh !  she's  well  enough, — that's  to  say, 
she's  always  ailing,"  replied  the  boy  care- 
lessly, still  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  sliders. 

"  Did  she  sleep  better  last  night  ? " 

"  Oh !  really,  why,  I  don't  exactly  know. 
I've  not  seen  her  yet  this  morning." 

"  Not  seen  her  ! "  repeated  Dr.  Merton  in 
surprise. 

"  0  sir,  I  know  that  she'd  be  worrying 
me  about  my  coming  here  upon  the  ice. 
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She's  so  fidgety  and  frightened, — she  treats 
one  like  a  child,  and  is  always  fancying  that 
there  is  danger  when  there  is  none ; "  and 
the  boy  turned  down  his  lip  with  a  con- 
temptuous expression. 

"I  should  say  that  you  are  in  danger 
now,"  said  Dr.  Merton  very  gravely. 

"  How  so  ?  the  ice  is  thick  enough  to 
roast  an  ox  upon,"  replied  Paul,  striking  it 
with  his  heel. 

"In  danger  of  the  anger  of  that  great 
Being  who  hath  said,  Honour  thy  fatJier  and 
tlty  motfier ;  in  danger  of  much  future  pain 
and  regret  when  the  time  for  obeying  that 
command  shall  be  lost  to  you  for  ever." 

Paul's  cheek  grew  redder  at  these  words. 
He  felt  half  inclined  to  make  an  insolent  re- 
ply ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  doctor's 
manner  which  awed  even  his  proud  and  un- 
ruly spirit. 

"  Where  is  your  brother  Harry  ? "  inquired 
Dr.  Merton. 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  at  home,"  replied  Paul 
bluffly,  glad  of  any  change  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  still  more  glad  was  he  when  the 
gentleman  turned  away  and  left  him  to  pur- 
sue his  amusement. 
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And  where  was  Harry  on  that  bright, 
cheerful  morning,  while  his  brother  was 
enjoying  himself  upon  the  ice  ?  In  a  little, 
dull,  close  room,  with  a  peevish  invalid,  the 
sunshine  mostly  shut  out  by  the  dark  blinds, 
while  the  sound  of  merry  voices  from  with- 
out contrasted  with  the  gloomy  stillness 
within.  Harry  glided  about  with  a  quiet 
step,  trimmed  the  fire,  set  on  the  kettle,  pre- 
pared the  gruel  for  his  mother,  and  carried 
it  gently  to  the  side  of  her  bed.  He  arranged 
the  pillows  comfortably  for  the  sufferer,  and 
tended  her  even  as  she  had  tended  him  in 
the  days  of  his  helpless  infancy.  The  fret- 
fulness  of  the  sick  woman  never  moved  his 
patience.  He  remembered  how  often,  when 
he  was  a  babe,  his  cry  had  broken  her  rest 
and  disturbed  her  comfort.  How  could 
he  do  enough  for  her  who  had  given  him 
life,  and  watched  over  him  and  loved  him 
long,  long  before  he  had  been  able  even  to 
make  the  small  return  of  a  grateful  look ! 
Oh,  what  a  holy  thing  is  filial  obedience  ! 
God  commands  it,  God  has  blessed  it,  and 
he  will  bless  it  for  ever!  He  that  dis- 
obeys or  neglects  a  parent  is  planting  thorns 
for  his  own  pillow,  and  they  are  thorns 
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that  shall  one  day  pierce  him  even  to  the 
soul. 

"  Where  is  Paul  ? "  said  Mrs.  Fane  with 
uneasiness.  "I  am  always  anxious  about 
that  dear  boy.  I  do  trust  that  he  has  not 
ventured  upon  the  ice." 

"  I  believe,  mother,  that  the  ice  has  been 
considered  safe,  quite  safe,  for  the  last  three 
days." 

"You  know  nothing  about  the  matter," 
cried  the  fretful  invalid.  "  I  had  a  cousin 
drowned  once  in  that  lake  when  every  one 
said  that  there  was  no  danger.  I  have 
forbidden  you  both  a  thousand  times  to  go 
near  the  ice  ; "  and  she  gave  her  son  a  look 
of  displeasure,  as  though  he  had  been  the 
one  to  break  her  command. 

"Will  you  not  take  your  gruel  now?"  said 
Harry,  again  drawing  her  attention  to  it, 
and  placing  yet  closer  to  her  that  which  he 
had  so  carefully  made. 

"I  do  not  like  it, — it's  cold, — it's  full  of 
lumps  ;  }^ou  never  do  anything  well ! " 

"I  must  try  to  improve,"  said  her  son, 
struggling  to  look  cheerful,  but  feeling  the 
task  rather  hard:  "if  you  will  not  take  this, 
shall  I  get  you  a  little  tea  ? " 
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Mrs.  Fane  assented  with  a  discontented 
air,  and  Harry  instantly  proceeded  to  make 
some ;  while  all  the  time  that  he  was  thus 
engaged  his  poor  mother  continued  in  a  tone 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  express  her  fears 
for  her  elder  son. 

"Are  you  more  comfortable  now,  dear 
mother  ? "  said  Harry,  after  she  had  partaken 
of  her  nice  cup  of  tea.  Her  only  reply  was 
a  moan.  "  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you  ? 
— yes,  I  see;  the  top  of  that  blind  hangs 
loose,  and  the  light  comes  in  on  your  eyes ; 
I  will  set  it  right  in  a  minute ! "  and  he 
jumped  lightly  on  a  chair  to  reach  it. 

His  mother  followed  him  with  her  eyes, — 
her  deep,  sunken  eyes.  Gradually  the  mois- 
ture gathered  in  them  as  she  looked  at  her 
dutiful  son ;  for  fretful  and  unreasonable 
towards  him  as  illness  might  sometimes 
make  her,  she  yet  dearly  loved  him  and  felt 
his  value.  When  he  returned  to  her  side 
these  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  him :  she 
feebly  pressed  his  hand,  and  murmured, 
"  You  are  my  comfort,  Harry  ! " 

And  there  was  another  Eye  beholding 
with  love  that  obedient  and  dutiful  child ! 
He  who  was  once  subject  to  an  earthly 
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parent,  who  cared  for  her  even  amid  the 
agonies  of  the  cross, — He  looked  approvingly 
down  upon  the  true-hearted  boy,  who  was 
filling  the  post  assigned  him  by  his  Lord, 
who  was  letting  his  light  shine  in  his  home ! 

The  red  sun  was  setting  before  Paul  re- 
turned;  for,  heedless  of  the  fears  to  which 
his  absence  might  give  rise,  he  had  taken 
his  noonday  meal  with  a  neighbour.  It  was 
not  that  he  did  not  really  love  his  fond 
mother,  but  he  loved  himself  a  great  deal 
more.  He  had  never  chosen  to  consider 
obedience  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  irreverence 
towards  a  parent  as  a  sin.  He  never 
dreamed  of  sacrificing  his  will  to  hers ;  and 
a  smile  or  a  kiss  to  his  mother,  when  he  had 
been  more  than  usually  selfish  or  rude,  had 
hitherto  been  sufficient  to  quiet  the  boy's 
conscience,  and,  as  he  said,  "make  all  right 
between  them."  But  wounds  are  not  so 
easily  healed,  a  parent's  claims  are  not  so 
easily  set  aside,  and  the  hour  had  now  come 
when  Paul  was  to  feel  the  thorns  which  he 
had  planted  for  himself. 

"  I  shall  have  a  precious  scold  from 
mother,"  muttered  the  boy  half  aloud,  as  he 
approached  the  door,  "  for  going  on  the  ice 
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and  staying  out  all  day.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  the  use  of  a  holiday  if  I  am 
not  to  spend  it  as  I  like !  I  would  rather 
be  in  school  than  moping  away  my  time  at 
home,  like  Harry  !  I  wish  that  I  were  old 
enough  to  go  and  enlist,  and  be  out  of  hear- 
ing of  mother's  endless  chiding ! " 

"  You  will  never  hear  it  again  ! "  said  the 
solemn  voice  of  one  just  quitting  the  door  as 
Paul  came  up  to  it.  He  started  to  see  Dr. 
Merton. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  Paul,  a 
strange  feeling  of  fear  and  awe  coming  over 
his  heart. 

"  Your  poor  mother  about  two  hours  ago 
was  taken  with  an  alarming  fit, — I  dare 
hardly  give  hopes  that  she  will  see  the  morn- 
ing ! " 

Paul  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed 
into  the  house.  One  of  the  neighbours  was 
there,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  stay  that 
night  to  help  Harry  to  nurse  his  dying 
parent.  The  young  boy  was  now  praying 
beside  her  bed, — praying  for  his  mother  on 
earth  to  his  Father  in  heaven ! 

Paul  went  up  to  the  bed,  cold,  trembling 
with  his  emotions.  He  gazed  in  anguish  on 
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the  altered  features  of  one  whose  love  he 
had  so  ill  repaid.  Mrs.  Fane  lay  unconscious 
of  all  that  passed,  unconscious  of  the  bitter 
tears  shed  by  her  sons ;  she  no  longer  could 
rejoice  in  the  affection  of  the  one,  or  be 
stung  by  the  neglect  of  the  other !  Oh, 
what  would  not  Paul  have  given,  as  he  hung 
over  her  now,  for  one  forgiving  look  from 
those  closed  eyes !  what  would  he  not  have 
given  to  have  heard  those  pale  lips  speak, 
even  though  it  had  been  but  to  chide  !  But 
his  grief  and  his  tears  now  came  too  late, — 
his  mother  never  spoke  again  ! 

In  a  few  days  both  the  boys  stood  by  the 
open  grave,  and  no  one  who  had  seen  the 
sorrow  of  both,  without  being  aware  of  the 
former  circumstances  of  their  lives,  would 
have  known  what  different  recollections 
filled  their  hearts — like  poison  in  the  bleed- 
ing wound  of  one,  soothing  balm  in  that  of 
his  brother!  "My  last  act  towards  my 
mother  was  that  of  disobedience ! — her  last 
feeling  towards  me  was  of  displeasure  and 
pain !  I  clouded, — perhaps  I  shortened  her 
life;  and  the  anger  of  my  God  is  upon  me!" 
Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Paul,  his  agonizing 
thoughts,  as  he  heard  the  earth  fall  on  the 
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coffin  of  her  who  had  loved  him  best  upon 
earth.  But  not  for  untold  wealth  would 
Harry  have  exchanged  the  remembrance  of 
his  parent's  last  fond  look,  her  last  sweet 
words  to  him.  "  Harry,  you  are  my  com- 
fort ! "  sounded  in  his  ears  as  though  an 
angel  had  repeated  it  to  the  mourner. 

And  not  then  alone,  but  when  time  had 
softened  his  sorrow, — yes,  even  through  the 
long  course  of  his  honoured,  useful  life,  if 
care  weighed  on  his  heart,  he  thought  of 
those  words,  and  they  lightened  his  burden 
of  care ;  when  joy  elated  his  spirit,  they  yet 
brightened  that  joy ; — his  mother's  blessing 
seemed  for  ever  resting  upon  him  !  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother :  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad, 
father:  but  a  foolish  man  despiseth  his  mother. 

He  makes  his  mother  sad,    • 

The  proud,  unruly  child, 
Who  will  not  brook 
Her  warning  look, 

Nor  hear  her  counsels  mild. 

He  makes  his  mother  sad, 
Who  in  his  thoughtless  mirth 

Can  e'er  forget 

His  mighty  debt 

To  her  who  gave  him  birth. 
A  3 
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He  makes  his  mother  sad, 
Who  turns  from  Wisdom's  way, 

Whose  stubborn  will, 

Rebelling  still, 
Refuses  to  obey. 

He  makes  his  mother  sad, — 
And  sad  his  lot  must  provo : 

A  mother's  fears, 

A  mother's  tears 

Are  marked  by  God  above  ! 

Oh !  who  so  sad  as  he 

Who  o'er  a  parent's  grave 

Too  late  repents, 

Too  late  laments 

The  bitter  pain  he  gave ! 

May  we  ne'er  know  such  grief, 
Nor  cause  one  feeling  sad, 

Let  our  delight 

Be  to  requite, 
And.  make  our  parents  glad. 


HYMN  OF  INDUSTRY, 


"  The  labour  of  the  righteous  tendeth  to  life."— Puov.  x.  10. 


VTOT  alone  in  God's  house,  or  in  seasons 

of  prayer, 
Must    the    power   of    a    Christian's 

religion  be  shown  : 

At  his  home,  at  his  counter,  and  everywhere 
Must   the   strength   of   his   faith    by   his 

actions  be  known  ; 
For  the  clear  path  of  duty  is  marked  in  God's 

Word, — 

"Be  not  slothful  in  business,  but  serving  the 
Lord." 

Not  slothful  in  business !  God  wills  that  we 

toil, 

From  the  claims  of  our  calling  permits  no 
retreat, 
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Though  indolence  may  from  the  sentence  re- 
coil, 

"If  the  hand  will  not  labour,  the  mouth 
should  not  eat ; " 

Faith   to   industry   must    but   new   motive 
afford, — 

"  Be  not  slothful  in  business,  but  serving  the 

Lord." 

* 

Yes,  serving  the  Lord!  'mid  our  toils  and 

our  cares 
May  we  never  forget  the  great  Master  we 

serve, 
Who  the  mansions  of  light  for  His  people 

prepares . 
For    though    man    from   his   Maker   can 

nothing  deserve, 
God   hath  graciously  promised   Himself  to 

reward 
Their  labours  of  love  who  are  "  serving  the 

Lord." 

To  the  hand  ever  prompt  in  the  business  of 

life, 

But  which  never  would  close  over  fraudu- 
lent gain  ; 
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To  the  heart  firm  and  strong  in  the  world's 

busy  strife, 
Which  can  holy,  and  humble,  and  faithful 

remain, 
God  in  life  and  in  death  will  His  blessing 

accord, — 
"  Be  not  slothful  in  business,  but  serving  the 

Lord." 


FEAR  OF   GOD  AND   FEAR 
OF   MAN, 


'"The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare  :  but  whoso  jmtteth  his  trust  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  safe." — PROV.  xxix.  25. 


E  fear  of  God  most  high — 

It  is  a  holy  fear  ; 
It  makes  us  pass   through  life  as 

those 

Who  know  their  Lord  is  near. 
The  fear  of  sinful  man — 

'Tis  a  debasing  fear ; 
Shame  will  be  theirs  who  dare  not  brave 
A  censure  or  a  sneer. 

It  was  the  fear  of  God 

By  which  the  Hebrews  three 

Undaunted  met  the  tyrant's  frown- 
Unmoved  the  flames  could  see. 
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It  was  the  fear  of  man 

Weak  Pilate's  breast  within, 

That  stained  his  hands  with  guiltless 

blood, 
His  soul  with  blackest  sin. 

No  courage  is  like  that 

Which  steadfast  faith  bestows; 
With  God  our  friend,  we  would  be  safe 

Were  all  the  world  our  foes ! 
Faith  but  the  duty  sees 

Where  doubt  would  danger  scan  ; 
Tis  through  the  fear  of  God  alone 

We  crush  the  fear  of  man. 


